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: Henry A. WALLACE, Secretary of the United States Department 


“SIXTY MILLION JOBS” 


Mr. SPENCER: In view of the fact that prior to World War II the largest num- 
ber of jobs which our economy had been able to provide was approximately for- 
ty-six million, it is natural, I suppose, that many persons are somewhat puzzled, 
and even a little’bit shocked, when in your very interesting and thought-provok- 
ing book, Wallace, you talk about sixty million jobs. That is some fourteen mil- 
lion more jobs than we had in 1940. We are delighted to have you with us as our 
guest today, Mr. Secretary, and we feel sure that you can throw light on some of 
the questions which have been raised about those sixty million jobs in the future. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: The over-all goal is full employment, full production, 
and the maintenance of the free-enterprise system on a sustained and sound 
basis. I believe that by 1950 we can do all this and yet balance the federal budg- 
et; but we cannot balance the federal budget if we have unemployment. 

I regard the plan outlined in my book as a truly conservative proposal. 


Mr. SPENCER: As I understand your position, Hazlitt, while you do not nec- 
essarily quarrel with the ultimate goal which the Secretary has in mind, you do 
have some reservations with respect to the procedures and programs which are 
proposed to achieve those goals. 


Mr. Haztiitt: Yes, that is correct. I should not wish to say that we cannot 
ultimately obtain sixty million jobs, or some other similar figure. But I do be- 
lieve that there is a danger in having preconceived numerical goals of this sort. 
Our real objective is maximum production and the highest economic welfare, of 
which full employment would be a part. But if we fall below these preconceived 
numerical goals, the system will be accused of failure, and we may be driven toa 
totalitarian economy in an attempt to achieve these false goals. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: Every manufacturer and every businessman who is 
engaged in selling sets sales goals which he tries to attain. Do you not think that 
it is important for the federal government to set sales goals? 

Mr. SPENCER: In discussing this very interesting topic of sixty million jobs, 
there are perhaps three major items to which we should give attention. The 
first is concerned with what the labor force of the nation is and how it is com- 


1 Henry A. Wallace, Sixty Million Jobs (New York: Simon & Schuster and Reynal 
& Hitchcock, 1945). 


posed. Let us, in the second place, get some appreciation of what we call a na- 
tional budget; and then, finally, let us look at some of the measures to be taken 
to forestall a depression or a boom. In that area, let us pay considerable atten- 
tion to the principle of government spending as one of the devices to make up for \ 
the failure of private enterprise to furnish jobs. 

Now let us first turn to the question of a labor force. The Secretary has men- 
tioned sixty million jobs as the goal for 1950. What is the composition of that 
work force?? 


SECRETARY WALLACE: In the first place, I would like to say that the first 
time I ever heard sixty million jobs referred to was when President Roosevelt 
spoke of this goal here in Chicago, back in late October of 1944. I was greatly 
surprised at the time. I thought that the figure was too high; but when I looked 
into it, with the help of the Bureau of the Census, I found that we would have, 
by 1950, sixty-two million folks who would want jobs. 


Mr. SPENCER: Does that include part-time and seasonal workers? 


SECRETARY WALLACE: That includes part-time and seasonal workers; it in- 
cludes businessmen; it includes domestic servants—it includes all of us. 


Mr. Hazuitt: You ought to make clear that you are allowing in that figure 
for two million people who will be out of jobs and who will represent frictional 
unemployment. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: That is right. They will be in transit from one job to 
another. 


Mr. SPENCER: And it also includes those who are in military service; is that 
right? 


2 The labor force in June, 1945, according to the Bureau of the Census, was as follows: 
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SECRETARY WALLACE: The sixty million would include those in military serv- 
oe 

Mr. SPENCER: And that, I take it, is the difference between your estimates 
and those of the Committee for Economic Development? 

SECRETARY WALLACE: That is the chief difference. They are remarkably alike 
otherwise. 

Mr. Haztitr: So long as there is some provision for frictional unemployment 
there cannot be much discussion upon the need for full production. But we do 
need something which will give some flexibility to the system. 

Mr. SPENCER: I do not suppose that even in the most closely regimented so- 


ciety which one could think of could one entirely eliminate those people who are 
out of work between jobs. There will always be that kind of a phenomenon in our 


society. 

SECRETARY WALLACE: I would like to make clear that there is such a thing as 
overemployment and that overemployment is bad for all of us—bad for labor as 
well as for businessmen and farmers. 


Mr. SPENCER: It is bad, as we have witnessed during the war period, in that 
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it tends to bring children out of education when they ought to be in school; it 
tends to disrupt the home in getting women into the labor market when they 
probably ought to be at home; and it has a lot of other social implications which, 
from my point of view, are not the best. I think that what we ought to strive for 
is a well-balanced labor force to achieve the income to which you refer. 


Mr. Haztutrr: And overemployment also has inflationary implications. We 
should keep that in mind. 


Mr. SPENCER: That is right. 

The other side of your concept, Secretary Wallace, concerns gross national 
product which you speak of as two hundred billion in 1950. How do you arrive 
at that figure? 


SECRETARY WALLACE: There are two ways of arriving at it. One is by tak- 
ing the sixty million and figuring what they would produce at 1944 prices. That 
gives you two hundred billion dollars. 

Another way to get at it is historically. In 1890 we produced, on the basis of 
1944 prices, a total of twenty-five billion dollars’ worth of stuff; in 1910, we pro- 
duced fifty billion, just twice as much; in 1929, we produced a hundred billion, 
just twice as much as in roro. And, going at the same rate in 1950, twenty-one 
years later, taking the double of 1929, we would expect two hundred billion dol- 
lars. 


Mr. SPENCER: I do not want to embarrass you by reminding you of your 
arithmetic, but after a while you are going to get into such astronomical figures 
that the system could not stand that double process every generation. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: We in the United States, I think, have unlimited pos- 
sibilities. We have not reached our maturity; we are going to keep going. 


Mr. Haziitt: lam very glad that you make the point that the two-hundred- 
billiqn-dollar output is figured at 1944 prices. It is very important to keep the 
price level in mind because in Germany after the last war the national income 
actually increased several hundred billion times in terms of their own currency, 


and we could get any national income we wanted simply by raising prices and 
having a first-rate inflation. 


Mr. SPENCER: What you are actually interested in is a continuation of sub- 


stantially the same purchasing power as we had in 1944, as a basis for compari- 
son? 


Mr. Hazuirr: Yes, in terms of goods. 
SECRETARY WALLACE: We agree completely on that. 
Mr. SPENCER: Now that we have a general appreciation of what we mean by 
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the labor force and of how it is composed and made up, let us go on to the very - 
interesting concept of a national budget which you have set forth in your book. 
I wish that you would tell us how that budget is made up and what its relation- 
ship is to this new concept of gross national product. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: In the first place, the national budget includes the 
federal budget—all that the federal government takes in and all that the fed- 
eral government spends. It also includes all that the state governments take in 
and all that they spend; all that the city governments take in and all that they 
spend; all that businessmen take in and all that they spend; all that consumers 
take in and all that they spend. 

For purposes of illustration, I may say that, in 1939, the federal budget was 
about nine billion dollars and the national budget was about ninety billion dol- 
lars. 


Mr. SPENCER: The national budget simply gives us, then, a statement of the 
financial condition of the whole economy at any given time. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: That is correct. 


Mr. Hazuirr: To introduce this term “national budget” to describe the gross 
national product may cause endless confusion, because most people think of the 
national budget as the federal budget—that is, what the federal government 
spends for its own expenditures and the taxes which it takes in, the difference 
in these, and so on. If we do not make this clear, we are going to get into endless 
difficulties, because people will be blind to the fact, when there is a deficit in the 
federal budget. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: With the help of the New York Times, Hazlitt, I hope 
that we can clear up this misunderstanding—also with the help of this radio 


program—because it is a concept which all the people of the United States must 
know about. 


Mr. SPENCER: I do not think that there is any need for quarreling over terms 
if we understand what the function or the purpose of a national budget is. One 
can call it, if he wants, “gross national product,”’ or one can call it a “national 
budget.” It does not seem to me so important how to designate it as how to get 
before the people of the country an idea of what the financial condition of the 


country is during a given period of time and what may be expected during the 
next period. 


Mr. Haztirt: But it is very important what we call it if the name leads to 
confusion in the public mind. The Murray Bill introduces this concept of the 
national budget, and it is going to confuse everybody concerning what the fed- 
eral budget is and what the national budget is. It has the concept of a deficiency 
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in the national budget which is to be made up by a deficit in the federal budget. 
I think that we can get into all sorts of confused ideas on this term.3 


Mr. SPENCER: I would like to have the Secretary go further and explain what, 
in his mind, is the fundamental purpose of setting forth a national budget and 
what he has in mind when he talks about providing sixty million jobs in 1950. 
Is it implied from that, for example, that you are going to guarantee to every 
man a job? 


SECRETARY WALLACE: Certainly not! It is impossible in a democracy to guar- 
antee every individual man a job. But if we are going to have a genuine economic 
democracy that will survive, it is absolutely and utterly essential that govern- 
ment adopt such over-all policies that every worthy, aspiring individual has an 
opportunity to work. 


Mr. Hazuirt: I agree wholly with that, but I believe that in the Murray 
Bill, as it is at present drafted, there is going to be a great deal of confusion be- 
cause it assures (the word is “assure,”’ not “promote”’) people of jobs or job op- 
portunities. That is going to be taken as a guarantee. Also it uses the phrase that 
everybody has a “right” to a job or a job opportunity. That is going to estab- 
lish the idea in many minds that these people have a legal right and that they 
can, thereby, sue somebody in order to obtain it. Disappointment in these 
promises will lead to very unfortunate results.4 


SECRETARY WALLACE: I wonder, Hazlitt, whether you have read the testi- 
mony of the various proponents of the Murray Bill. I know a number of people 
testifying have tried to clear up that concept. It is really much better than the 
New York Times thinks. 


Mr. Haztirr: The bill could be redrafted very simply to take out these am- 
biguities which are now present. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: If that could be done without so weakening the bill 
that it meant nothing, that would be fine; but I fear that what you are really 


3 See Neil Jacoby, James Patton, and George Stigler, The Murray Bill: A Means to 
Full Employment? a University of Chicago Rounp TaBte transcript, No. 378, broad- 
cast June 17, 1945. This pamphlet contains the complete text of the Full Employment 
Act. 


4 The Murray Bill says, in part: ‘“The Congress hereby declares that . . . . all Ameri- 
cans able to work and seeking work have the right to useful, remunerative, regular, and 
full-time employment, and it is the policy of the United States to assure the existence at 
all times of sufficient employment opportunities to enable all Americans who have 
finished their schooling and who do not have full-time housekeeping responsibilities free- 
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pleading for is so to weaken the bill that it will have no effect whatsoever on the 
economy. 


Mr. Hazttrr: I would like to weaken this particular bill in these particular 
measures which it promises. 

Mr. SPENCER: The Murray Bill has been discussed on the RouND TABLE 
recently; but it does, as I understand it, declare a national policy of taking nec- 
essary steps to insure high levels of employment. 
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Secretary Wallace has indicated that, in terms of a projection of the trends in 
population growth and all the rest of it, we are going to have sixty to sixty-two 
million people who want jobs in 1950. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: I would like to say that back in 1933 an agricultural 
bill was passed which was very dear to my heart. It, in effect, gave considerable 
assurance to farmers of parity prices. It seems to me that the workers need a 
similar assurance. If they can get that assurance, it will be very important both 
to businessmen and farmers in terms of their income. 


Mr. SPENCER: If we have a Murray Bill, or if we adopt a national budget of 
the type of which you speak, certainly we are going to have to have more facts 
and figures and information in the future than we have had in the past. We 
cannot do any planning of the sort contemplated by a national budget or by a 
Murray Bill unless we have statistics on the basis of which that planning can 
take place. 


Mr. Haztiitt: But I would object very much to having guesses disguised as 
statistics, and that, I think, is what we are going to have. 

We have tried statistics. The federal government each year has a federal 
budget which is a very simple problem indeed, compared with the kind of budget 
which the Murray Bill contemplates. In the seven years prior to the war, the 
President’s estimate of the federal budget went astray very badly. Expenditures 
were underestimated by an average of 23 per cent. That is an average figure, 
which means that the guess was much worse than that at some time. Revenues 
were missed by an average of 10 per cent. As a result of those two misses, on an 
average, there was a 150 per cent margin of error in the deficit. In one year it 
went up to 422 per cent; and, one time, it was the exact reverse. A surplus was 
predicted and a deficit resulted. That problem is very small compared with the 
problem which we would have to face under the Murray Bill. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: But remember that when the President estimates to 
Congress the income and outgo in the federal budget, he is dependent upon what 
Congress will do in the way of appropriations. He may expect Congress to do 
certain things, but you know how Congress is. 


Mr. Hazuttt: That is the trouble with the Murray Bill. It depends on what 
everybody is going to do in all his expenditures. If the President cannot control 
Congress, how is the Murray Bill going to control everybody? Or is it going 
control everybody? 

SECRETARY WALLACE: But under the Murray Bill the finger is placed very 
definitely on both the President and the Congress to bring certain things to pass. 


Mr. SPENCER: We could all admit, of course, that we may have some difficul- 
ties in making these estimates on the basis of which this kind of planning will 
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take place, but, at the same time, in order to do anything about the question of 
unemployment after the war or about the attainment of a high level of produc- 
tion, as you prefer to put it, Hazlitt, we are going to have to have facts, and we 
will perfect our techniques only as we experiment with these facts. 

A discussion of the national budget leads us directly into a consideration of 
the measures which might be taken to forestall booms and depressions. What 
are some of the steps which can be taken that will even out the mountains and 
valleys in our economic processes? 


SECRETARY WALLACE: There are a great many steps which can be taken. For 
example, taxation is the one which immediately comes to mind. By raising taxes, 
we can bring about deflation; by lowering taxes, we can increase employment. 


Mr. Haztuirr: I would like to say, Wallace, that you made some excellent tax 
suggestions in your book. I am glad to see that you call for an early repeal of the 
excess-profits tax. Your discussion of small corporations and your plan to give 
them the option to be taxed as partnerships is also a very promising suggestion. 
You also suggest loss allowances so that corporations will be taxed upon their 
real income and not upon something that is much above their real income. Those 
are all very excellent suggestions. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: We can do some very effective work in expanding 
foreign trade which will help furnish employment. The Department of Com- 
merce especially can get more active in that field in cooperation with the other 
departments. 


Mr. SPENCER: How much addition to foreign trade do you think we can get 
after the war? 


SECRETARY WALLACE: I should say about seven billion dollars’ worth of addi- 
tional foreign trade. 


Mr. SPENCER: How much additional employment would that furnish? 


SECRETARY WALLACE: That might furnish three or four million additional 
jobs. 


Mr. Hazzirt: I also like very much what you say in your book about a two- 
sided foreign trade; and I like your insistence that we cannot have merely a one- 
sided system of exports. But it also seems to me that, after a period of transition 
has been achieved, in the long run, a two-sided foreign trade is irrelevant to the 
problem of employment. It is merely relevant to the structure of production 
because if we give X numbers of jobs, let us say, to finance our exports, then ns 
lose, let us say, X number of jobs on the imports which come out, because they 
are foreign jobs. I am not criticizing foreign trade. I am for the freest possible 
foreign trade, but I do think that in the long run the volume of foreign trade is 
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rrelevant to employment. It is only relevant to general world efficiency in pro- 
juction. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: May I make two comments? In the first place, during 
he next five or possibly ten years, foreign trade is exceedingly relevant, because 
he outside world so needs our exports. During that period foreign trade will 
-ontribute very greatly indeed. 


Mr. Haziitt: Yes, I agree thoroughly with that. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: A great export surplus will contribute very greatly 
o employment in this country. 


Mr. Hazuitr: A temporary export surplus is one thing, but I am looking at 
he long range. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: Looking at the long-time period, let me say that, in 
o far as our foreign trade is based upon a greater volume of world foreign trade, 
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then full employment is contributed to, not only in this country but in the whole 
world. 


Mr. SPENCER: It would seem also (certainly as a part of the measures to be 
taken to forestall depressions and booms) that we should take certain steps 
which will encourage small businesses. Certainly during the war small busi- 
nesses have had a very high mortality rate. Hundreds of thousands of them 
have been driven out by lack of materials, manpower, or facilities with which to 
engage in war work. We have to bring those back into operation. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: I am glad to say that already more than a hundred 
thousand have come back in this very year 1945. Many more will come back in 
1946 as the servicemen get into business life again. But undoubtedly small busi- 
ness has never been given a break by the federal government. In the future I an- 
ticipate that a great deal will be done. In fact, already much has been done, 


Mr. SPENCER: Certainly, in the postwar period, we should avail ourselves of 
all possible measures, under existing law, to eliminate monopoly practices, car- 
tels, and all those other things which have tended to stifle small business and 
which have tended, of course, to freeze up employment when things go wrong 
in the economic system. 

Let us now suppose that these devices to which you referred fail. Suppose that 
private enterprisers are unable to do anything about bringing up employment; 
that we do/not develop the foreign trade which we contemplate; that we cannot 
get the small businesses back into operation as quickly as possible; that we do 
not develop sufficient business confidence so that the economic processes move 
more rapidly. What, then, do we have to fall back upon? 


SECRETARY WALLACE: If all those things take place, there will be from ten to 
twenty million unemployed, and you can bet your sweet life that there is going 
to be action and plenty of it on the part of government. There is no administra- 
tion, Republican or Democratic, that can refrain from action under that situa- 
tion. 


Mr. Haztirt: If all those things occur, it will probably be because of the 
policies which the government has already followed. For example, today it is 
leading into some very bad policies. It is following an inflationary policy in the 
budget—pumping in new purchasing power in the budget. It is, at the same 
time, allowing wages to go up, and it is trying to sit on prices. The only result of 
that sort of policy can be to bring about and wipe out profit margins of the mar- 
ginal firms. That will throw them out of business and bring about the very un- 
employment which the government most fears. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: Interestingly enough, Hazlitt, just half an hour ago 
some labor people over in Indiana called me, and they were speaking about the 
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very great deflationary prospects. That is quite a different story from what you 
were just telling me. They saw that their income was going to be reduced, due to. 
certain policies, by something like a thousand dollars a year. Their concern is 
totally different from yours. 


Mr. Haztirt: I do not believe that there can be any real deflationary force 
while we have an unbalanced budget—a budget deficit in the nature of thirty 
billions a year. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: But recently there were thirty billion dollars’ worth 
of contracts canceled by the government. 


Mr. Haztirtr: But there can be stagnation if the OPA, for example, will not 
allow manufacturers to fix their prices so that they can know whether they 
have any profit margins or not. The government can thus bring about very 
heavy unemployment, and its present policy is calculated to do precisely that. 


Mr. SPENCER: The government goes in, of course, at a time like that, to 
spend in order to provide the cushion, or the margin, between spending by con- 
sumers and private enterprisers and in order to take up the slack and provide 
the jobs which will give us a well-balanced economy. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: I would also like to call to your attention the fact that 
so long as consumer income is maintained and so long as there is a sufficient 
volume of goods sold by the retail stores with little sales effort, they can get 
along with a much smaller margin than would otherwise be the case. I can well 
grant Mr. Hazlitt’s case—that if the situation changes, the stores will have to 
have a wider margin. But so long as there is consumer purchasing power in a 
large volume, these stores are doing amazingly well. The department stores, for 
example, are doing especially well under what seems like a very inadequate 
margin. 

Mr. Hazuitt: I would like to say a few things about that. I think, for ex- 
ample, that the assumption that everything in economic life begins with ex- 
penditures (an idea which has been the very fashionable assumption of the last 
ten years or so) is to me an entirely wrong one. The assumption in the Murray 
Bill is that expenditures make production which makes employment. They 
could just as well have assumed that employment makes expenditures which 
makes production or that production makes employment which makes expendi- 
tures. This thing goes around in a circle, and these things relate to each other. 

If there is a deficiency of private spending, it is very important to ask what 
causes that deficiency; and it is very important to ask whether it is a government 
policy. It is also very important to ask whether it is not the government’s own 
spending that is scaring the other people out of spending. The assumption that 
government spending is a net addition to spending is a false assumption. 
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N.W.L.B.’s “Little Steel” formula. 


Mr. SPENCER: I agree with that thoroughly and I think that the Secretary 


would agree with it also. I certainly would be in favor of finding out, in every 
single instance, what it is that prevents consumers from spending and private 
enterprise from investing, and then I would want to eliminate those causes if 
they are causes which can be eliminated. But at the same time, we have to start 
somewhere in this cycle of running our economic system. We may start in spend- 
ing; or we may start in reducing. 


Mr. Hazuirr: But the Murray Bill starts at spending every time. 
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Mr. SPENCER: In the past we have had a long experience in attempting to 
start at the other end, and it did not work. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: I would like to say that if businessmen really under- 
stood the Murray Bill, Iam sure that the great majority of them would be for he 
because what they want is insurance that unemployment will not go beyond a 
certain point. 


Mr. Haztirr: But if it leads to inflation, then the workers are going to have 
their wages taken away from them in higher prices, and that is the thing which 
we have to look for. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: There is, however, just as great a danger of deflation 
during the period immediately ahead as there is of inflation. 


Mr. Haztiitt: I would like to bet on that! 


SECRETARY WALLACE: There may be inflation with regard to certain prod- 
ucts, but with regard to others and with regard to wages there might very well 
be deflation. 


Mr. Hazuitt: But we can have inflation with stagnation; and we will have 
that if the OPA continues its present policies while the present budget policies 
continue. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: I am sorry that you do not like Mr. Bowles. I do. 


Mr. Haziitt: I have nothing personal against Mr. Bowles; he is a very nice 
fellow. But I do not think that he is following decent policies. 


Mr. SPENCER: At the same time we are going to have some measures taken 
during the reconversion period, through which we are passing at the present 
time, to prevent the very thing about which you are talking. Those, as I see the 
picture, are the things which are now being done. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: I would like to say that I hope that the New York 
Times will come across and support this truly conservative measure. 


Mr. SPENCER: All of us are agreed that the objectives of full production and 
full employment are not only desirable but essential in the years which lie ahead. 
Secretary Wallace believes that these objectives, translated for 1950 into sixty 
million jobs and a gross national product of two hundred billion dollars, can be 
achieved without a “planned economy,” as-that term is ordinarily used, with- 
out disastrous inflation, and without an unbalanced budget which will endanger 
our national credit. 

Mr. Hazlitt, on the other hand, believes that the passage of the Full Em- 
ployment Bill will tend eventually to bring about an entirely regimented econ- 
omy. He also thinks that it will be improbable that the estimates on unemploy- 
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ment and expenditures will be sufficiently accurate on the basis of which the 
kind of planning contemplated can be safely engaged in. 

The Secretary, however, believes that the Full Employment Bill, through 
its national budgeting procedure and with adequate implementation, will put 
us on the road of achieving this objective while yet preserving our free-enterprise 
economy. j 


—  eeeeeeeeSe 
The Rounp TABte, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the re- 
sponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The 
supplementary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research and is not 
to be considered as representing the opinions of the ROUND TaBLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


- Do you think that the United States can achieve “sixty million jobs” Wwith- 
out a “planned economy,” without “dangerous inflation,” and without an 
“unbalanced budget that will endanger our national credit’? Is Secretary 
Wallace’s plan for “‘sixty million jobs” a truly conservative one? Discuss. 


. In order to achieve full production and full employment, do you think that 
this country needs a basic, coordinated, and integrated plan? What is the prop- 
er responsibility of government for full employment and production? How 
far do you think business can and should assume the responsibility for high 
levels of production? 


. How does the Full Employment Act (Murray Bill) propose to attack the 
problem of full employment? Is this a proposal departure from “‘traditional”’ 
American economic policy? Do you think that it “hits” the problem at the 
correct place? Does it mean the end of freedom? A planned economy? A 
means by which the economy may operate more effectively through an inte- 
grated and coordinated system? 


. What is meant by a ‘‘national budget’’? Outline what it includes and how it 
is suggested that it be used in planning for full employment: Do you think 
that this new concept creates confusion in the mind of the public? Do you 
think that it will be possible to develop means of securing information and 
statistical data adequate for planning a program such as that contemplated? 


. Compare the Murray Bill with the Beveridge Plan in relation to objectives, 
scope, and means. Which plan do you think offers the better program for the 
United States? Do you favor some other plan for coordinated action in deal- 
ing with postwar economic policies? What would it be? 


. Do you think that America can achieve economic democracy? By means of 
what general economic policy? Is it desirable for the government to take an 
increasing role in the control of the economic life of the nation? Discuss. Do 
you think that the American people are prepared to cope with the problems 
of unemployment, taxation, housing, health, and so on, which they face to- 
day? Discuss the relation of freedom and democracy to these problems. 
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